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[For References see pages 360-365.1 



(Continued from page 271.) 
ARTICLE VII. 

It shall be the duty of the quarter-master to keep an 
exact record of the proceedings at the several meetings 
of the troop, and to give notice to the members of the 
time and place of assembling, on the order of the com- 
manding officer; that he make and exhibit a statement 
of the receipts and expenditures of the troop half- 
yearly; that he report at the meetings the delinquent 
members, charged with fines or such quotas as may 
have been agreed to for the support of the troop. 

Article VIII. 
If any member shall (after having had due notice 
thereof) neglect or refuse to meet the troop, for the 
space of three months, and shall refuse or neglect to 
pay his fines and quotas, as aforesaid, unless excused, 
as specified in Article lid; on motion of one of the 
members present, the sense of the troop shall be taken 
by ballot, at the next meeting, whether the member, so 
refusing or neglecting, shall be any longer considered 
as a member, or expelled the troop, previous notice be- 
ing given to such delinquent at least one week before 
the vote is taken. 
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Article IX. 

The consent of two-thirds of the members present 
(provided there is a sufficient number to constitute a 
quorum) shall be required to expel a member. 

Article X. 

Disobedience of orders, or indecorum in behaviour 
on parade, or on duty, if repeated after once being 
reprimanded by the commanding officer, shall, with the 
consent of two-thirds of the members, be sufficient to 
expel a member. 

Article XI. 

All subjects proposed for the consideration of the 
troop at one meeting, shall be postponed at the request 
of six members present, for a discussion at the next 
meeting — unless in the opinion of two-thirds of the 
members present, the subject requires a decision at the 
meeting in which it is proposed. 

Article XII. 

The uniform of the Troop shall consist of the fol- 
lowing articles, to wit : — A leather cap, bearskin crest, 
leopard's skin band, black leather cockade, and a buck's 
tail worn with the white side out ; a black leather stock ; 
a blue cloth roundabout jacket, edged with buff, and 
buff collar, with three rows of buttons, agreeable to 
pattern; a buff cloth or cassimer under- waistcoat with 
four rows of buttons ; a pair of buff buckskin breeches ; 
a pair of long boots, with black tops ; a pair of silver 
or plated spurs ; a pair of buff leather gloves ; an uni- 
form brass or gilt mounted sword, carried in a buff 
belt across the shoulder; a substantial pair of horse- 
man 's pistols ; a cartouch box and belt of black leather, 
worn round the waist ; a saddle with buff pad, without 
saddle-cloth, with crupper and a black leather breast- 
plate, and with blue and buff girths ; holsters with bear- 
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skin caps; a bit and bridoon bridle with black reins, 
buff front, with a blue and buff rose made of cloth, 
on each side ; an uniform black leather halter. 

Article XIII. 
For each of the above enumerated articles not worn 
on parade ; the delinquent member shall pay a fine of 
twenty-five cents. 

Article XIV. 
The troop shall parade during the months of May, 
June, July, August, September, and October, in every 
year, on the first and third Mondays of each month. 

Article XV. 
The place of meeting, or rendezvous of the troop, 
shall be appointed by the officers, and the commanding 
officer may, at his discretion, appoint special parades, 
and adjourn them as occasion may require. 

The first half of 1794 was, from the local military 
stand-point, given to the customary social duties and 
military exercises and manoeuvres. The graceful prac- 
tice, then in vogue, of officially observing New Year's 
day, was participated in by Captain Singer and his 
fellow officers of the Troop. We read that "on Wednes- 
day last, New Year's day — Members of both Houses 
of Congress — Heads of Departments — Foreign Minis- 
ters — members of the Society of the Cincinnati — Offi- 
cers of the Militia, etc., waited on the President of the 
United States, to offer him the compliments of the sea- 
son. ' ' 216 A similar courtesy was tendered the President 
on the occasion of his birthday, of which we have the 
following notice and account : 217 

6 ' The Officers of the Militia of the city and liberties 
of Philadelphia, who propose waiting on the President, 
to congratulate him on his Birth-Day, are requested to 
meet at the State House, at 12 o'clock, on the morning 
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of the 22 d inst. and from thence proceed to the Gover- 
nor ? s [Mifflin], who will accompany them to the Presi- 
dent's house." 

"The Light Horse, Artillery, and Light Infaintry, 
which paraded in honor of the day, were more numer- 
ous than on any recent occasion — and their truly 
soldier-like appearance merits the highest approba- 
tion. Eepeated federal salutes were fired in the course 
of the day, by the Artillery in High [Market] Street. 
The field officers of the militia were dressed in new and 
elegant uniforms on this occasion The Presi- 
dent enters into the 63 d year of his age. 218 

The usual spring inspection occurred in May 
[1794], for which the following notice appeared: — 219 

"The volunteer troop of Light Horse, commanded 
by Abraham Singer, will meet at the house of John 
Dunwoody, 220 in complete uniform on Thursday next 
[May 1] at 8 o'clock in the morning provided with 12 
rounds of cartridge. 

"By order of the captain, 

"Peter Benson, q. m." 

It appears from this notice that Peter Benson held 
the double office of cornet and quartermaster, or that 
he had relinquished the former office to assume the 
duties of the other. A cornet ranked as second lieu- 
tenant, as does a quartermaster at the present time; 
and as the former title was rather honorary than use^- 
ful, it is probable that its duties included those of the 
quartermaster of the Troop. 

Friday, the Fourth of July, 1794, was celebrated with 
the customary eclat. "The uniform Companies of 
horse and foot paraded under their respective officers, 
and made a brilliant appearance: — The customary 
manoeuvres were performed in the view of a multi- 
tude of citizens, and numerous salutes were fired by the 
artillery According to annual custom, the 
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officers of the militia and the society of Cincinnati 
waited on the Governor with their congratulations." 221 

The new Philadelphia troop of Light Horse, which 
had been organized on June 30, 1794, and which was 
subsequently known as ' i The Volunteer Greens, ' ' whose 
Captain was Matthew M'Connell, and whose quarter- 
master was John Inskeep, 222 was, on July 4 th , presented 
with a standard by Mrs. M'Connell, and afterwards 
dined at Gray's Ferry Inn, the proprietor of which, 
George Weed, 223 was a member, and Assistant Quarter- 
master, of the Troop. The twelfth toast on this occa- 
sion was ' ' The Old Philadelphia Troop, ' ' and the thir- 
teenth toast, "The Second Philadelphia Troop." 224 

Toward the close of 1793, and in the first half of 
1794, there developed a serious state of affairs in Penn- 
sylvania, which, before the expiration of the year, cul- 
minated in hostilities that brought to the Second Troop 
its second great term of service in the field for the 
support of the National Government. 



Chapter XI. 

THE WHISKY INSURRECTION OF 1794. 225 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, still in its earliest in- 
fancy, was subjected to a trial of strength which was as 
serious as it was unexpected. This emergency — an 
uprising of the people which became known to history 
as the " Whisky Insurrection of Western Pennsyl- 
vania" — took its origin as follows: — 

The seat of the National Government had been 
changed from New York to Philadelphia in 1790, and 
the First Congress assembled in that city in the early 
days of December for its final session. On the third 
of March, 1791, there was passed by that body an Act — 
known as "Hamilton's Bill" — imposing a duty upon 
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spirits distilled within the United States. This Act 
met with violent opposition during its reading in Con- 
gress, but this was only a mere foreglimpse of the still 
greater antagonism it was to encounter from the sec- 
tions of the country most intimately concerned. Even 
before the Bill was passed an organized agitation for 
its repeal was supported by a majority of the congress- 
men from the West and South. The Act was called 
an "excise," and as such was popularly associated with 
the oppressive measures which had been imposed by 
the mother country prior to the recent rebellion which 
had culminated in colonial liberty. Accordingly, as 
soon as it became known that the President's signature 
had been affixed to the document the measure was vio- 
lently assailed by the press and the people at large. It 
was declared unnecessary and tyrannical. 

The extreme popular dislike for the Act will be more 
clearly understood and appreciated if it is recalled that 
the trade in foreign spirits had been almost entirely 
cut off by the War of the Revolution. As a (necessary 
sequence, the distillation of rum and whisky had be- 
come a very considerable business in the grain-growing 
districts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland and 
North Carolina. The product of these States was not 
only sufficient for the needs of the greater part of the 
United States, as it then was, but spirits were even ex- 
ported into Canada, and, as Wharton tersely expresses 
it, the "Western Country swarmed with distilleries." 
Consequently, whisky and rum had become valuable 
articles of commerce as well as of consumption, and in 
addition, owing to the natural deficiency of specie in a 
wild country, they were used universally as currency. 
Payments were made in them, and they were received 
in satisfaction of debts. 225 

The western counties of Pennsylvania — Fayette, 
Washington, Westmoreland and Allegheny — surround 
the headwaters of the Ohio river within a radius of a 
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little more than one hundred miles. In 1794 they con- 
tained a population of about 70,000 souls, and Pitts- 
burgh, the seat of justice, had about 1200 inhabitants. 
This wild territory was separated from the eastern 
section of the State by the Allegheny mountains. The 
roads were few and poor, and those that existed ran 
through dense woodlands. The mountain passes were 
traversable only for pedestrians and horsemen. The 
sole trade with the East was by pack-horses, while com- 
munication with the South was cut off by hostile tribes 
of Indians who held the banks of the Ohio. This isola- 
tion from the older, denser and more highly civilized 
settlements bred in the inhabitants — in great part 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians — an unquenchable spirit of 
self-reliance and independence. Eeligious and war- 
like to the utmost, the hatred of an exciseman was a tra- 
dition of their forefathers. They could find no market 
for their grain ; consequently they were driven to pre- 
serve it by converting it into whisky. True, the tax 
imposed by the Act was light — only four pence per gal- 
lon on all distilled spirits. (Egle) — but it was payable 
in money, of which they had little or none, and this was 
a bitter aggravation of the offence. In Pennsylvania the 
Act of 1791 was peculiarly disliked, since only shortly 
before this time the people had successfully resisted a 
similar law of their own State (Wharton). 

As soon as it became known that the Hamilton Bill 
was under discussion in Congress, the Pennsylvania 
Assembly adopted, on January 14, 1791, a series of 
resolutions which are believed to have been drafted by 
Albert Gallatin and to have been the first legislative 
paper from his pen (Stevens). These resolutions em- 
phatically charged that the obnoxious Bill was "sub- 
versive of the peace, liberty and rights of the citizens,' J 
but notwithstanding their warmth, they passed the As- 
sembly by a vote of 40 to 16. As has already been 
noted, the excise law passed Congress on March 3, 1791. 
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Immediately the Legislatures of Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and North Carolina — the States most 
vitally concerned — united in solemn declarations of 
rooted dislike and of resistance that, in some cases, 
were hardly to be reconciled with constitutional oppo- 
sition. In North Carolina a position was taken which, 
as Wharton points out, would in later days have been 
termed " nullification." It was in the western section 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, however, that resistance 
to the Bill was most pronounced, and it was there that 
an agitation was started which in three years' time 
ripened into an organized insurrection which ultimately 
involved its leaders in the crime of treason. 

The first sign there of a spirit of discontent was the 
general circulation of opinions unfavorable to the law, 
which were intended to discourage the acceptance of 
offices under it or any compliance on the part of those 
who might be so disposed. This was quickly followed 
by a pretense of a cessation of distilling and by the 
widespread organization of secret societies whose ob- 
ject it was to abstain from recognition of the law — 
all of which proved ineffectual. 

The law went into operation in June, 1791, and the 
offices were very generally accepted. On June 22 the 
State Legislature of Pennsylvania, by a vote of 36 to 
11, requested its senators and representatives in Con- 
gress to oppose every part of the Bill which " shall 
militate against the rights and liberties of the people. ' ' 
In the meantime, those who were engaged in putting the 
law into operation became targets for insult and op- 
probrium. Not infrequently they were threatened 
with personal injury, and soon actual violence was re- 
sorted to in order to prevent the execution of their 
duties. Throughout the disaffected region public 
meetings were convened to afford opportunity for an 
open expression of the feeling of discontent. The first 

Vol. XLVL— 23 
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of these was held at Bedstone Old Fort, or Brownsville, 
on July 27, with Albert Gallatin as clerk of the meeting 
(Breckinridge), and on this occasion it was resolved 
to petition Congress for a repeal of the obnoxious Act. 

On September 6, 1791, the first occurrence of exces- 
sive violence was noted when Eobert Johnson, collector 
of the revenues for Allegheny and Washington coun- 
ties, was seized at a place on Pigeon Creek, Washington 
County, by a body of masked armed men who proceeded 
to strip him, cut off his hair, and tar and feather him. 
Then, depriving him of his horse and money, they com- 
pelled him in that condition to travel a considerable 
distance on foot. Although similar outrages were per- 
petrated elsewhere, the Government appeared reluctant 
to force matters to an issue; which inaction had the 
effect only of encouraging the opposition, and the out- 
breaks became bolder and more violent. 

In October the Act of March 3 came up before Con- 
gress for revision, and on May 8, 1792, it reappeared 
with several material alterations. The duties were re- 
duced to so moderate a rate as to obviate any com- 
plaints on that score, and other changes favorable to 
the distillers were made ; but though the violence sub- 
sided to a certain extent, the feeling of bitterness per- 
sisted, and shortly a fresh agitation was started. The 
revised Act required an office for collection in every 
county; but the malcontents, who had now become 
popularly known as "whisky boys," argued that if 
these offices were prevented a material point would be 
gained. Accordingly, a system of intimidation was 
adopted directed against those who might be disposed 
to permit the use of their houses as tax-offices. From 
the signature affixed to the threatening notices which 
were scattered broadcast over the land, the dis- 
affected were now termed "Tom-the-tinker" men. A 
reign of terror was established, and in a short time it 
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became almost impossible to secure suitable places for 
the receipt of revenue. 

Events now moved rapidly. On August 21, 1792, 
there was held at Pittsburgh a meeting of which Albert 
Gallatin was secretary (Stevens), the proceedings of 
which placed the opposers of the law in a state of open 
hostility to the Government. This incident was re- 
ported to President Washington by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the result that the Executive, on 
September 15, issued a proclamation admonishing and 
exhorting the malcontents "to refrain and desist from 
all unlawful combinations and proceedings whatsoever, 
having for their object or tending to obstruct the opera- 
tions of the law aforesaid," and directing that prosecu- 
tions be instituted against the offenders in all cases 
in which the law would support them and the requisite 
evidence could be obtained. 

Affairs had advanced too far, however, to be seri- 
ously influenced by mere edict from the remote seat of 
Government. The usual winter lull occurred, but in 
April, 1793, a party of armed men in the customary dis- 
guise attacked the house of Benjamin Wells, the collec- 
tor of revenue residing in Fayette County, but as 
Wells was absent no special harm resulted. In the 
following June, Inspector General Neville was burned 
in effigy in Allegheny County at a place and on a day 
of public election and in the presence of magistrates 
and other public officers, without opposition. On the 
night of November 22 the house of Wells was again 
attacked and he was compelled to surrender his com- 
missions and books and solemnly promise to publish 
his resignation in the papers within two weeks. 

Notwithstanding these and other excesses the law 
appeared to be gaining ground during the latter part 
of the year 1793. Several of the principal distillers 
complied with its requirements and others seemed 
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favorably disposed. With the exception of some minor 
outbreaks, comparative quiet was maintained until the 
summer of 1794. On June 5 of that year Congress 
again amended the law, but without affording satisfac- 
tion to the malcontents, who now determined to push 
matters to a decisive crisis. More rioting occurred and 
during one of the fracases, that of July 15, Major Mae- 
farlane, a former distinguished officer of the Eevolu- 
tion, was killed while leading the rioters and six of his 
men were wounded. The excitement spread rapidly 
throughout the counties, and was largely fomented by 
the efforts of one David Bradford, who had assumed 
the role of chief ring-leader of the rebellion and the 
rank of major-general. Upon his recommendation the 
militia companies of the Western Counties were called 
upon to rendezvous on July 30th at their respective 
places of meeting, thence to march to Braddock's Field 
on the Monongahela, about eight miles south of Pitts- 
burgh, by two o'clock on Friday, August first. The 
purpose of Bradford and his associates was nothing 
less than an attack upon Fort Pitt and the sack of 
Pittsburgh. Stevens, writing of this gathering, quotes 
Judge Brackenridge, who states that "it was a motley 
assembly; the militia were on foot and the light-horse 
of the counties were in military dress. There were 
here gathered about 7000 men, of whom 2000 militia 
were armed and accoutred as for a campaign — a for- 
midable and remarkable assemblage, when it is consid- 
ered that the entire male population of sixteen years of 
age and upwards of the four counties did not exceed 
16,000 and was scattered over a wide and unsettled 
country.' ' At a subsequent date Gallatin, on compar- 
ing the best attainable records more correctly estimated 
the whole body at from 1500 to 2000 men. 

The Government had now become thoroughly 
aroused, and on August 7 the President issued a 
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proclamation summoning all persons involved in the 
disturbance to lay down their arms and repair to their 
homes not later than September 1. At the same time 
requisitions for troops were made upon the Governors 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and New Jersey, 
and a joint Commission of five was appointed for the 
purpose of thoroughly investigating the condition of 
affairs and reporting thereon to the Capitol. Three of 
these Commissioners on the part of the United States 
were appointed by the President, and two on the part 
of the State of Pennsylvania by Governor Mifflin. 

On August 14 there assembled at Parkinson's Perry 
— subsequently known as Williamsport and now as 
Monongahela City — a convention of 226 delegates, with 
spectators to about the same number, the purpose of 
which was to definitely settle the question of resistance 
or submission to the law. The Commission arrived 
during the session, which was one of great turbulence. 
Mr. Gallatin on this occasion delivered a forceful ad- 
dress, urging the counties to refrain from anarchy and 
civil war, and was ably supported by Judge Bracken- 
ridge. On September 10, the last day allowed by the 
terms of the amnesty, a declaration of acquiescence, 
drawn up by Mr. Gallatin, was unanimously adopted at 
Uniontown and immediately circulated for signatures 
of endorsement among the distillers. This declaration, 
with but few endorsements, was forwarded to Governor 
Mifflin on September 17 with reasons for the delay, and 
with a petition that he retard the forwarding of the 
troops until every conciliatory measure should have 
proved fruitless. The Commission had, however, in 
the meantime returned to Philadelphia, and had, on 
September 24, presented at the Capitol an unfavorable 
report. The following day [Sept. 25] President Wash- 
ington called out the troops. 

According to Egle, the quotas of the States were as 
follows : 
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Infantry. Cavalry. Artillery. 

Pennsylvania 4500 500 200 

Commanded by Gov. Thomas Mifflin. 
New Jersey 1500 500 100 

Commanded by Gov. Eichard Howell. 
Maryland 2000 200 150 

Commanded by Gov. Thomas S. Lee and Brigadier 
Gen. Samuel Smith. 
Virginia 3000 300 

Commanded by General Daniel Morgan. 

This gave a total of 12,950 men, Governor Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, being placed in chief command of the little 
army. 

The Second City Troop formed a part of the cavalry 
force contributed by Pennsylvania, and as we learn 
from the following account taken from the daily paper, 
it was the first of the city cavalry to offer its services 
for this campaign : 226 — 

"At a meeting of the old City Troop of Cavalry, 
commanded by Capt. Dunlap, at the City Tavern, and of 
the Volunteer Greens, commanded by Capt. McCon- 
nell, 227 at McShane's, 228 on Wednesday afternoon [Sept. 
10], we have it from good authority that every member 
of both troops offered themselves as volunteers in the 
Expedition against the Western Insurgents. — The sec- 
ond troop, commanded by Capt. Singer, we hear had a 
previous meeting, at which the same republican spirit 
was displayed in support of the laws and the violated 
authority of the State. The company of artillery com- 
manded by Major [Jeremiah] Fisher were the first to 
offer their services upon this important occasion." 

In pursuance of the following General Orders issued 
by the Adjutant General of the State, a camp was estab- 
lished on the west side of the Schuylkill Eiver north of 
the Lancaster Eoad, where the quota of city troops 
rendezvoused : — 229 
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"Philadelphia, Sept. 10, 1794. 
"General Okdeks. 

"Col. Clement Biddle, the Quarter Master General 
of the State Militia, is directed immediately to lay out 
an encampment, for the quota of the city and county of 
Philadelphia Brigades under the President's requi- 
sition of the 7 th instant, as near to the west bank of the 
Schuylkill, as he can find a proper and convenient place. 
He will likewise forthwith provide the requisite supply 
of arms and Quarter Master Stores; and make the 
necessary arrangements for furnishing wagons, Bat 
Horses, 230 and all other supplies — within his Depart- 
ment. 

"The Governor takes this opportunity of returning 
his most cordial thanks to the officers of the Brigades 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, for the prompt 
and unanimous declaration of their determination to 
support the measures of government at this crisis, a 
conduct so honorable and patriotic was to be expected 
from their part and will ensure success to their future 
exertions in the cause of their country. He is confident 
that actuated by similar principles, every citizen will be 
eager to manifest his attachment to law and order, and 
that on Wednesday next, agreeably to appointment, the 
quota of the city and county of Philadelphia will ren- 
dezvous at the encampment compleatly prepared to 
march. It is expected that each militia-man will bring 
with him a blanket and a convenient knapsack and 
canteen 

"By order of the Commander in Chief 

c 6 Signed Josiah Harmer/ 31 
"Adjutant-General of the 
"Militia of Pennsylvania. " 
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the City of Philadelphia, and was located at No. 80 North Front 
Street. This office he resigned on March 1, 1805. On October 15, 
1805, he was again elected Mayor of Philadelphia; and in 1806, ha 
succeeded Charles Pettit as President of the Insurance Company of 
North America, which office he held until May, 1831, when he was 
succeeded by John C. Smith. He died on Thursday, December 18, 
1834, in his 77th year, and was buried in Christ Church burying- 
ground at Fifth and Arch Streets. His brother Abraham Inskeep (born 
June 6, 1752; in 1794, a private in the Second Company, Fourth 
Philadelphia Regiment, Colonel Andrew Guyer; died in 1820), was for 
many years Judge of Gloucester County, New Jersey. He married Han- 
nah Stokes (born December 18, 1745; died March 16, 1816), daughter 
of Joshua Stokes and Amy Hinchman; their daughter, Sarah Inskeep, 
married Joseph Powel Rogers; their daughter, Hannah Inskip Rogers 
(born 1800; died 1881), married Joshua Thome; and their eldest daugh- 
ter, Sarah Ann Thome (born June 20, 1829; died October 11, 1915), 
married on July 3, 1855, Dr. William Mathews Dorland (born Novem- 
ber 13, 1816; died August 24, 1884). 

223 George Weed was the son of George Weed and Elizabeth Dickinson, 
who were married, in Christ Church, on January 12, 1768; or of 
Dr. Elijah Weed (in 1777, Captain of the Fourth Company of the 
Third Philadelphia Battalion; on August 17, 1762, married his first 
wife, Ann Sreeve; and on April 3, 1765, his second wife Mary Mit- 
chell; in August, 1780, Captain of a Company in the Second Phila- 
delphia Regiment, Colonel Benjamin G. Eyre; a druggist at the 
"Sign of the Pestle and Mortar," No. 69 North Front Street; died 
in 1793) and his wife, Mary (who in 1794, is recorded as jailer). 
In 1793, he is spoken of as "Dr." George Weed. Iu 1795, he was 
proprietor of the White Horse Tavern, Nos 218-20 High [Market] 
Street [present No. 624-26]. A Sarah Weed (born in 1756), died on 
May 2, 1837, in her 81st year. Eliza A. Weed, youngest daughter of 
George Weed, was married on March 25, 1828, to Robert J. Arundel. 

224 American Daily Advertiser, July 8, 1794. 

226 For much of the information contained in this chapter the author 
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is indebted to the records found in the daily papers of the time, and 
to the following historical works: H. H. Brackenridge, "Incidents in 
the Insurrection in the Western Part of Pennsylvania in the Year 1794." 
Philadelphia, 1795; Francis Wharton, "State Trials of the United 
States During the Administrations of Washington and Adams." Phila- 
delphia, 1849, pp. 102-184; William Findlay, "History of the Insur- 
rection in the Four Western Counties of Pennsylvania," 1794; Townsend 
Ward, "The Insurrection of the Year 1794 in the Western Counties of 
Pa." Mem. Hist. Soc. of Pa., vol. vi, 1858) ; William H. Egle, "History 
of Pennsylvania," chapter xiv, Philadelphia, 1880; John Austin Stevens, 
"Life of Albert Gallatin," pp. 50-57, 69-99. Boston, 1888; and J. B. 
McM aster, "History of the People of the United States," vol. ii, pp. 
41-44, 189-196. Philadelphia, 1885. 

226 American Daily Advertiser, September 12, 1794. 

227 Matthew McConnell, grandson of Robert McGonnell and son of Mat- 
thew McGonnell, Sr. (born c. 1707; died in 1797) and Mary Wilson, was 
born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 1748. He was an officer of the 
Revolutionary army, having the following record: — Originally, he was 
a corporal in Captain John Alexander's company of the Seventh Penn- 
sylvania Regiment. On June 25, 1775, when 27 years old, he was com- 
missioned Second Lieutenant in Captain James Chambers' company, 
Colonel William Thompson's Pennsylvania Rifle Battalion. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1776, he was Second Lieutenant in the First Continental In- 
fantry. On March 7, 1776, he was promoted to First Lieutenant, and 
on November 3, 1776, was transferred to the Second Canadian Regiment, 
Colonel Moses Hazen. He was promoted to Captain on April 8, 1777. 
On October 4, 1779, he was present in the house of James Wilson at the 
time of the celebrated riot there. On March 1, 1780, he signed the 
petition to prevent slavers being fitted out at the port of Philadelphia. 
On February 12, 1781, having had his legbrokeen in the battle of Brandy- 
wine, he was transferred to the Invalid Regiment, Colonel Lewis 
Nicola, in which, as Captain, he served until June, 1783. After serving 
as Inspector of the Barracks, he was, in July, 1781, appointed acting 
town major by Colonel Nicola, which office he held until December 
12, 1784. He took the oath of allegiance to Pennsylvania on February 
22, 1781. On November 2, 1780, when 32 years old, he was married, in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, to But h ( born in Phila- 
delphia County in 1758, died in Huntingdon, Pa., February 19, 1832) 
daughter of John Hall of Oxford township, Philadelphia County, and 
Sarah Parry, his wife. In 1784-85 he was a private in the Fifth Com- 
pany, Second Philadelphia Battalion, Colonel James Read. In 1784, he 
was a dry goods merchant on the south side of High (Market) Street 
five doors below Second Street. The same year he removed to Second 
Street between Market and Chestnut on the east side seven doors below 
Black Horse Alley [which extended east of Second Street]. On March 
21, 1785, he endorsed the candidacy of General William Irvine for the 
office of Land Agent. In 1788 he published an essay on the public 
debt. He was one of the auditors of the estate of his friend Robert 
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Morris. In 1790 he became an original member of the Hibernian Society. 
From May 1789 to 1794 he was a merchant and stockbroker residing at 
No. 66 Chestnut Street. On January 9, 1794, he was elected a Director 
of the Bank of the United States. On June 30, 1794, when 46 years of 
age, he became the first Captain of the "Volunteer Greens," or Third 
Troop of Light Horse of Philadelphia, and with that body took part in 
the suppression of the Whisky Insurrection. He was succeeded in 
command by Captain John Morrell, in 1786. That year he offered for 
sale his mill creek farm on the Haverford Road in Blockley township. 
In 1798, he was one of the Commissioners appointed by the Legislature 
to build the permanent bridge across the Schuylkill River at High 
[Market] Street. In November, 1799, he opened his office as a stock- 
broker at No. 141 Chestnut Street, a few doors above Fourth Street. In 
1800, when 52 years old, he became the first President of the Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange, then having its office in the old Merchants' 
Coffee House. He was at one time commissioned Justice of the Peace 
by Governor Mifflin and subsequently by Governor McKean. He was 
an original and active member of the Pennsylvania Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, and was on the first Standing Committee, July 9, 1784, for the 
formation of the Society. He was its Assistant Treasurer from 1789-92, 
Treasurer from 1792-95, Secretary in 1802-03, and Assistant Secretary 
from 1806-12. He was a man of considerable wealth. He died in Phila- 
delphia on November 11, 1816, when 68 years of age, and was buried 
with military honors. His children were: — Robert (born July 13,1781; 
became a midshipman in the U. S. Navy; died on board the U. S. sloop- 
of-war, Ganges, of yellow fever at Havana, Cuba, August 23, 1800, when 
in his 19th year); Matthew (born in Philadelphia, July 10, 1786; in 
1814a corporal in the First City Troop ; died at Martha's Furnace, Center 
County, Pa., March 18, 1846) ; Juliana (born at Beverage's Farm, 
Philadelphia County, September 10, 1793; married October 12, 1824, to 
John George Miles of Huntingdon, Pa.; died at Huntingdon, December 
2, 1868) ; and Dr. Benjamin Rush McConnell (born in Philadelphia 
August 11, 1797; graduated from Princeton College, and in 1819 from 
the Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania; succeeded 
his father as a member of the Cincinnati; died in 1864; his son, Mat- 
thew McConnell, succeeded him as a member of the Cincinnati). — Infor- 
mation obtained in part from his great granddaughter, Mrs. William 
Wallace Chisholm of Huntingdon, Pa, 

228 Captain Barnabas McShane's tavern, the famous old "Sign of the 
Harp and Crown" of which he became the proprietor in May, 1787, was 
situated at No. 43 North Third Street on the east side just below Arch 
Street, at the corner of Elbow Lane. Before the Revolution the inn was 
known as the "Harp and Crown" tavern, but during the war the name 
was changed to the "Harp and Eagle." William Carson (born in An- 
trim, Ireland, March 25, 1728; married Mary Hamilton, March 21, 1770) 
was the proprietor for many years before and during the Revolution. 
Heiskell gave it the name of City Hotel when he tore down the old 
structure and erected a handsome building on the site. On November 27, 
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1813, a public dinner was given here in honor of Captain Bainbridge. 
On June 24> 1833, John Randolph, of Roanoke, died here, and the same 
month President Andrew Jackson was quartered here while on his visit 
to the city. — Scharf and Westcott, vol. II, page 85. 

Barnabas McShane took the oath of allegience to the State on July 
19, 1779; that year he was a taxpayer in the south part of Dock Ward; 
in August, 1780, he was a private in the Fourth Company, 5th Battalion, 
Col. John Shee; on April 3, 1781, he was commissioned Captain in the 
Fourth Company, 1st Battalion Philadelphia militia, Col. James Read. 
In 1787, he is recorded as a private in the Seventh Company, Second 
Battalion, Colonel Read, and in 1788, as a private in the Eighth Com- 
pany of this Battalion. He failed in business in 1789, but continued in 
charge of the inn. In 1789, he was recorded as a private in the Fourth 
Company, First Philadelphia Battalion, Colonel James Read. In 1790, 
he was executor for the estate of Samuel McClure; the same year he be- 
came an original member of the Hibernian Society; and in 1794, was 
executor for the estate of Dr. John Carson. He died on December 13, 
1803, leaving an estate valued at $10,000. Letters of administration were 
granted to Francis HcShane, and the sureties were Ezekiel and John 
McShane, merchants. His wife was Sarah McShane. 

229 American Daily Advertiser, September 12, 1794. 

230 A bathorse, or a bawhorse, in the British army, was a horse for 
carrying baggage belonging to an officer or to the baggage train. — Cen- 
tury Dictionary. 

231 Josiah Harmar was born in Philadelphia on November 10, 1753, of 
wealthy parents, and was educated chiefly in the Quaker School of 
Robert Proud (born in Yorkshire, England, May 10, 1728; died in 
Philadelphia, July 7, 1813). His mother was Elizabeth Harmar (died 
in 1780) . Entering the Continental Army as a Captain in the First Bat- 
talion of the First Pennsylvania Regiment on October 27, 1775, he was 
promoted to Major of the Third Pennsylvania Regiment on October 1, 
1776; transferred to the Second Regiment on January 1, 1777; pro- 
moted Lieut. Colonel of the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment on June 6, 
1777, and served actively until the end of the war. He was with Wash- 
ington's army in the campaign of 1778-80, being appointed Lieut. Col- 
onel Commandant of the Seventh Pennsylvania Regiment on August 9, 

1780, and was with General Greene's Division in the South in 1781-82. 
He was transferred to the Third Pennsylvania Regiment on January 17, 

1781, and to the First Pennsylvania Regiment on January 1, 1783. He 
was brevetted Colonel on September 30, 1783, and served to November 3 
of the same year. On October 19, 1784, he married Sarah Jenkins (born 
March 14, 1761), sister of Mary Jenkins (who married Major Samuel 
Nicholas) , and the same year bore to France the ratification of the De- 
finitive Treaty. On January 20, 1785, he was Indian Agent for the 
Northwest Territory, and a party to the Fort Mcintosh Treaty. On 
August 12, 1784, he was appointed Lieut. Colonel of the First United 
States Regiment of Infantry and subsequently became Commander of 
the Army, serving as such from September 27, 1789, to March 14, 1791. 
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In 1790, he commanded an expedition against the Miami Indians. On 
July 31, 1787, he was brevetted Brigadier General by resolution of Con- 
gress. He resigned his commission on January 17, 1792; and on Thurs- 
day, April 11, 1793, was appointed Adjutant General of the Pennsyl- 
vania Militia, which office he held during the Whisky Insurrection, and 
until Wednesday, February 27, 1799, when he resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by Peter Baynton. He was an active member of the Pennsylvania 
Society of the Cincinnati, serving as its Secretary from 1783 to 1785 
and again in 1793. He died in Philadelphia at his home near Gray's 
Ferry, on August 20, 1813, when 60 years of age, and was buried in St. 
James* Churchyard, Kingsessing. His son, Josiah Harmar (born 1802) 
died on December 31, 1848, in his 47th year. — Heitman's Register. 

(To be continued.) 



